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MIRACLE OF THE ItiAKPLANDS 


As the sharpest blasts of winter slowly retreat northward 
across the land, a hardy citizen of the plant kingdom prepares to 
bloom. Snow may still cover the ground and the swamps*be'still 
choked with ice, but one of nature's annual miracles is about to 
take place. The ill-smelling; but botanically remarkable plant, 
called skunk cabbage, is preparing to spring forth with the first 
flower of the year. 

.hy this plant is so tough and immune to frosty winds no one 
knows ior sure, but nature has endowed the skunk cabbage with a g;ood 
reason for coming up-- with whatever difficulty-- so early. A few 
green carrion flies and honey bees, first insects out on sunny days, 
find the skunk-like odour delightful and oromptlv seek the spadix, 
or flower, spreading pollen and fertilizing the bloom. 

Having thus assured its perpetuation, the skunk cabbage grows 
m spring a.nd summer to a gia.nt-lea.ved plant that adds tropical 
luxury to the neighbourhood swamp. Indians, long a.( o, gathered 
leaves, which sometimes attain two feet in length, and used them 
much as we use lettuce today. 

Legend tells us that skunk cabbage has served a. number of ' 
other purposes; in the trea.tment of such ma-ladies as asthma, 
catarrh* rheumatism', and hysteria, for example. It is an ingredient 
m wellknown herbal ointments, powders and other medications, but 
may be a rather dangerous plant to experiment with; too larg.e a 

dose can cause nausea, vomiting, headache, vertigo and dimness of 
vision. 

First evidence of skunk cabbage is the appearance of a ti> htly- 
rolled coil of leaves,' the spa the. At first it remains green, but 
as it burgeons into a protective hood for the inner flower, it 
takes on a gold and brown design mottled with maroon. Almost any 
swamp or marsh will have a few, a dozen, or perhaps even hundreds 
blooming, regardless of the possibility of late blizzards. 

Called polecat-weed, _idas ears, and pa.rson-in-pillory, the 
skunk cabbage gets its name and reputation from the skunk-like odour 
that invests all parts of the plant, from root to seeds. Its odour 
is nard to detect, however, until the plant is cut, crushed, or 
stepped on, severing the flesh and releasing the pungent perfume. 

.continue.... 
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Scientists think that the skunk cabbage may have come to 
America from Asie, where its close relatives live, and that its an¬ 
cestors may have wandered by seed and new growth up to the Kamchatka 
peninsula and moved across an ancient land bridge to Alaska. The 
advent of a glacial period may then have pushed it down towards 
Canada and the United States, where it now occurs as an eastern 
variety favouring wet meadows and swampy woods from Quebec to Florida, 
and a western variety growing along the Pacific coast in British 
Columbia, and south to California. 

Odour-wise there may be little to recommend the humble skunk 
cabbage to mankind; but at least it claims the distinction'of getr- 
ting the jump on its brethren by thrusting up through the’ ice and 
opening its expectant flowers to the first wonders of spring. 

Like so many other plants this flower depends on retention of swamp 
lands for its very life. As many varieties of wild orchids that 
dip their feet in the acid soil well reinforced with sphagnum moss, 
this plant, too, needs similar conditions, to survive. The busy 
bulldozer, the ardent ways of industrialization without thought 
of careful planning for the future, may spell its doom. As you 
observe its beauty in the early Larch think twice before you pick 
it or destroy its watery habitat. Leave this promise of spring for 
our childrens’ children to enjoy! 


by Ann and Lyron Sutton 
-Courtesy.Canadian Audubon 1959 
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THE ORDERLY PATTERN OF SPRINGTIME HERE 


Dorothy E. Swales 

The longer I keep local bird migration and spring flower records the more I 
become impressed by the orderly pattern into which these records fall. When dis¬ 
orders and violence among humans provide daily news items, the calm and predictable 
sequence of spring events in fields and woods is a healing antidote. 

There is a farm.not far from my doorstep, with a temporary pond in one of 
its hollows, which lures me every April, when the snow is still in patches on the 
brown soil I expect to see the last flock of Snow Buntings there, 'when it melts 
completely I can count on seeing clack Ducks and Pintails on the pond. This year 
four Pintails arrived April 22nd and fourteen others joined them on the 25th. 
Pintails hold their long straight necks very erect as they swim gracefully up and 
down the p.nd and they have much the elegance of Canada Geese. As many as three 
males tipped up in unison when they reached to the pond bottom to sieve out grass 
and sedge seeds from the soft soil. The pert, long-feathered tails stuck straight 
up in the air and the white bellies shone as they unconsciously produced their 
saucy ballet figures. We All laughed spontaneously at the sight. 

The sounds characteristic of a late—April day on the farm were the same as 
last year, the year before, and the year before that. Ring-billed Gulls called 
hoarsely as they fed on the freshly cultivated soil and Savannah Sparrows lisped 
thin songs from fence-posts and ground. From the hedgerows Vesper Sparrows pro¬ 
claimed their faith m the goodness of life with the most serene song of the bird 
kingdom, and Seng bparrows flitted about. 

Photographer 1 s Invit ation 

in the nearby woods cottonwood and poplar catkins dangled and scattered their 
pollen, while the red maples lifted red and yellow flowers to a blue sky inviting 
photographers to immortalize their beauty. The wicopy opened pale blossoms, and 
hepaticas and bloodroot pushed through dead hampering maple leaves to delight the 
eye, while the blotched leaves of the dog's.tooth violet promised myriads of 
golden flowers later on. 

May came in all too soon and on the 10th we drove to windmill Pt. to count the 
diminishing numbers of Scaup and Canada Geese. Driving along into the morning sun 
we gasped with delight as we saw it shining through the Manitoba maples. For a 
brief spring period even such a homely tree can look as though it belonged to an 
enchanted woods. In transmitted light it seemed wo be filled with a mist of pale 
greenish-fellow, tinged with rosiness. Pistillate flowers hung from every twig 
like necklaces, the delicate racemes with strings of tiny, paired, fruits-to-be, 
shading from pale yellow' to greenish-red, and the long stigmas holding out pleading 
white arms to receive the pollen. The clusters of staminate flowers, on different 
trees, hung on gossamer pedicels, their pollen sacs fat and colourful, ready to 
release the pollen to the wind. For just a few days the Manitoba maple remained a 
Cinderella among trees and then relapsed to its usual flat-toned green. 

A tropical weekend.May 13 and 14 brought an explosion of white, wild plums 
and shac.bush burst into bloom and lit up the hedgerows and fields as though a 
bright spotlight had been turned onto a green stage. The heat brought in Catbirds, 
kingbirds and that bubbling "skylark" of Canada, the Bobolink. He sang his 

(continued) 
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rollicking, ecstatic song like a skylark on the wing as he soared over the 
meadows of the College farm. 

Chain of Memories 

Most interesting of all, a .;hip-poor-will sang on an island off Terrasse 
Vaudreuil, in the Ottawa River, a song seldom heard in the Montreal district. 

A.friend called me up bo listen to it over a telephone placed skilfully on his 
windowsill. The sound started a chain of memories of spring trout-fishing 
expeditions. I saw a little cabin at dusk on a Laurentian lake, bathed in the 
soft yellow light of a kerosene lamp, A bird flew by in the half-light, with 
a fluttering moth-like motion. It came to rest on a big stone by the cabin and 
starred its rhythmic whip-poor-will chant. It was accompanied by a thin obligato 
irom the mosquitoes, mostly from outside the screens, and an occasional remark 
from the bullfrogs in the pond. The lake seemed a still, mysterious void. 
Suddenly, from far out, the whole spirit of the wilderness seemed to be released 
in a bugle-clear, crescendo call abruptly dropping in pitch and tapering off 
at the erld. A loon had awakened from uneasy slumber to greet the night. 

bo Nature's pattern, as the canopy cf leaves thickens over the 
forest floor the end of bird migration draws near and the rapid succession of 
spring flowers is over. But the finale of every good stage production must be 
with a colourful scene. Last week we were hunting warblers with much success in 
the Morgan Arboretum when a scarlet and black bird flashed into a birch tree 
ahead of us. Simultaneously, a bird song in the white pines, with a Percy 
Grainger rhythm filled the air. Two Scarlet Tanagers were with us looking like 
briiliant escapees from a tropical forest. At our feet were northern blue violets 
and the sweet-scented white violet, while from the south drifted the scent of wild 
apple blossoms. Our cup was filled to overflowing., we started for the exit, 

.Courtesy Montreal Star 1961 


Spring 1 s Manu sc ript 

How long this precious manuscript lay hidden 
Under dead leaves, brown grass and kindly snow] 
Now to the waiting eyes there comes unbidden 
A glorious panorama that I know 
Is mine to feast on now the buds on bough 
Rock in the breezes, and her new-minted gold 
The buttercup spreads out, and even now 
The bluebird carols that the winter old 
Is racing off, his white coat wearing thin. 

The creek is babbling a quaint melody, 

Like tinkling music-box, a merry din, 

The laughter of the Spring once more set free. 
The script will flow more beautiful each hour, 
Entwined with painted bird and leaf and flower. 

Clara E. Hill 
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The Fate of the Deer 


For all its delicate grace and soft-eyed appeal, the white-tailed deer per¬ 
sists today as a prime example of vigourous animal life, so unfailingly fertile 
that it has now become its own worst enemy. Not carnivore but its own character 
is what kills the deer. Not man but nature limits deer numbers. Every winter, 
the deer's yarding habits result in an eat out of their browse. Every winter, 
thousands perish from starvation from diseases which follow malnutrition. 

Every winter, personnel of che Ontario Department of Lands and Forests are obliged 
to remind friends of the deer that little can be done to help them. The reason 
rests on the nature of the deer. 

In attaining their position as our most important "big game", the deer have 
shown great endurance and adaptability, surviving major climatic changes and all 
the perils of the ages, including the saber-toothed tiger and other awesome 
creatures which used to eat them. Now days, it is clear, they have little to 
fear from wolves and cats, their only natural predators, which unfortunately 
are no longer sufficiently numerous to exert their natural control. And, since 
regulations put an end to "market hunting", several decades ago, the deer, as a 
species, have nothing to fear from man. 

The chief effect of civilization, as far as deer are concerned, has been to 
increase enormously the forest fringe areas which are their natural habitat. 

By clearing land for farming, by timbering the densest bush, and by forest fires, 
man has multiplied by mahy, many times the supply of the deer's essential browse. 

In summer, deer will sometimes feed in beaver meadows or raid farmers 1 crops. 

In other seasons,' they must subsist entirely on the sprout growth of trees and 
shrubs and the small seedlings of trees and shrubs. This is the deer's major 
problem. 

The ages-l'ong survival test, a great triumph for the sturdy, fleet-footed 
deer, has one unfortunate result: the deer are conditioned to a very restricted 
diet. To prosper, they must feed on growths such as dogwoods, white cedar, 
hemlock, sumac, maples, basswood, juneberry, cherry, willow, hazel and aspen. 

To obtain this diet, they are only partially in competition with moose, rabbits 
or other animals. Moose, for example, appear to winter successfully on balsam 
but deer will starve when only balsam is available. In Ontario, domestic animals 
do not offer important competition. Where moose compete, it is the moose, 
apparently, which are eliminated. The deer's difficulties depend almost entirely 
on their winter feeding habits. 

In winter, the deer yard in groups where coniferous trees provide shelter from 
the wind and where open places let in the southern sun. As the snow deepens, 
ground growths are buried out of reach, leaving only tree shoots which are 
gradually clipped clean as high as the deer can reach. In this situation, it is 
the younger and smaller deer which first begin to suffer from lack of nourishment.* 
As the preferred browse is cleared out, the deer resort to less nutritious growths, 
and this practice leads to serious, perhaps, fatal, malnutrition. True to their 
nature, however, the deer will not range afield to find good browse. They stick 
to their yard and starve. 

Both hunting and non-hunting deer lovers are reminded that deer cannot derive 
nourishment.from hay or similar fodder stored for domestic animals. The supply 
of suitable deer food, although possible would be extremely expensive and, in the 
long run, would not benefit the deer, anyway; next winter, there would be many .... 

(continued) 
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more deer to let starve or to feea at great' pynpnqp rr fv , 

*"? ° f " ildllf6 > ■*«*£ aW ea" t5 e be e :uVo S f t t 0 ha 3UrVlVe 

Ontario Department of Lands and ^'orests 

.Courtesy Canadian Audubon 


. TUFTED.TITMICE INVADE ONTARIO 

pnf 0 H ILLS: - Jan : 4 A southern bird , the Tufted Titmouse is staging an unpreced¬ 
ented invasion into southern Ontario. Since early October there have been 
numerous reports from Owen Sound in the north to Kingston in the east and 
Bradley’s Marsh in the west. and 

chestnut^™ ^ bmdUSe a sr " all > gray bird with a conspicuous crest and 
chestnut-brown flanks. Its call is a loud, whistling peto- peto- peto or somp 

times a.de- de- de,■louaer and hoarser, than a Black-capped Chickadee, 

Most of the titmice have been seen at or near bird-feeders. Thev will 
suet bread crumbs, doughnuts and sunflower seeds, and will verv ouicklv blrtt* 
regular visitors if there is adequate food. Some’of th^titS seen this v 
have been coming to the same feeder for two months. ' ^ 

c • Tbd fl f at tltmice seen in Ontario were, two at Point Pelee on Mav 2 1 9i; ■ 

bmce then there has been a scattering of records arid they have been^fomd bJbed 
ing twice, at Hamilton and barnia.- The Tufted Titmouse is usually a bird of the" 

natnr U T US f ?f? sts aad often is found along river-bottom forests. ^They nest in 
natural cavities, abandoned woodpecker holes or man-made nesting boxes. 

The Federation of Ontario Naturalists is attempting to comnilp all the. 

a leaflet on how to lure wild birds to the garden is available from the 
Federation of Ontario. Naturalists on request. he 


David B. Webster, 

Managing Director, (HI 7-7421.) 


oa /.opoo<_>o^<_>ou<__>/_j. ,, \, 


....... . sometimes , as March; begins, wr e may see a few brave, little HEPATICAS open¬ 
ing their blossoms in the snow, but usually we consider bpring quite early if we 

R n bl ° omin S during April's first days with the promise that Arbutus, 
Dutchman s Breeches and bloodroot will be ready a week later. 
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NORTHEHN SHRIKE 


by EVE COBbj Toronto 

I first noticed the shrike, very low in the forsythia oush, about ten 
minutes to nine in the morning. Not expecting such a visitor in a city back yard, 

I grabbed my binoculars to make positive identification and it' was then I saw the 
dead sparrow, spread-eagle fashion, immediately below, Sitting motionless for a 
moment or two, and seeming reluctant to get into the fluffy neW-.fallen snow, then 
dropping to the ground, seized the sparrow with one foot, with tail and wings 
spread wide, the shrike struggled into the forsythia* 

I never noticed before that the branches of the forsythia grow almost at 
ri 0 ht angles to the main branch making V's that are far too wide for the convenience 
of shrikes. After two attempts to secure the sparrow, the shrike gave up and 
half dragging, half carrying the sparrow some ten feet distant to a honeysuckle 
bush, secured it, head uppermost, in a suitable crotch. 

From nine until eleven the shrike ate in deliberate fashion pausing occasion® 
ly to wipe feathers from his beak and rest momentarily* Having eaten the head 
first, the remainder slipped through the crotch down into the snow, the shrike, 
in trying to lean over and retrieve his meal, tumbled headlong into the snow 
adding a comic effect to a rather grisly(?) affair. At no time was the shrike 
more than ten inches from the ground and this was surprising to me for X had 
thought, for safety's sake, they would feed higher from the ground* 

I regret not seeing the actual killj not because X wanted the sparrow killed 
but just how does a shrike accomplish this? With clenched talons? I always 
presumed this bird to have the beak of a bird of prey but the weaker feet of a 
perching bird, I would be.grateful if someone would enlighten me on this angle. 

In all, my stocky, grey, white and black visitor stayed with me three and three 
quarter hours and I enjoyed every moment of his visit* 


Editors: THANKS EVE , this is just the kind of personal experiences we want from 
Naturalists* We hope someone, who knows, will answer your puzzling 
question through the WOOD DUCK, because we and others too* would like to 
know???????? 


LETTER TO THE EDITORS 

( I was much interested to read about your purchase of the 

"Spooky Hollow" area down near Simcoe to b© kept as a saadtuary, 

I am enclosing a donation of &5.00 towards, this. 

Although it.is not a large donation I suppose if hundreds, sent in 
the same amount, it would soon mount up. 

Wishing your club success in saving some of these areas, ) 


Thank you 


Mr. Knox 


MR. ROBERT E. KNOX 
111 St. Paul St. 
Collingwood, Ont, 
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OUT id THF OKA1W.GAN 

by Mrs. Harold Lamoureux 

r a n 0 -J h K £ raVe J er who leaves the busy City of Vancouver must cross two mountain 
ranges before turning north into the Okanagan Valley. First is the Coast Ran^ 
with heay precipitation from the Pacific winds; then the rugged Cascades 
ri f0re ?? ed - Ilf" Wrth the main highway leads quiok^ “to a 
sheltered valley of intense sun and cool, dry air. The tawny hillsides covered 
with sagebrush and golden grasses, recall the central plateau of Mexico. Indeed 

a h trae U dp er ^° St part ° f the Okanagan Valley, near the International Boundary, is - * 
a true desert area,unique in Canada. Known as the Osoyoos-Arid z,one it is a ’ 

•° n onr a h 10n th ! large dSSert extending south to New Mexico. Average rainfall 

plants y id 1 a^»t t r er ^ UreS r f" 8e “ p to 115 degrees > and =P=oidlLed foms of 
plants and animals live there. Among these are the burrowing owl, Lazuli finch 

sage thrasher, and Bullock's oriole. Unusual small animals fre the five-toed ^ ■ 

+ the pocket and grasshopper mice. Unfortunately, we must 

of other iarts of r t£e Sagan?" ^ " id °" SPUer ’ " hi ° H ^ U ™ elo ™ e raaidanta 


the pSfViL l '!' ,ltC ““ l F°“'l° have '’ K P lored the Okanagan was David Stuart, for 
he Pacific Fur Company, in 1811. A romantic legend holds that Spaniards from 

iexico, searching for distant sources of gold, reached the Okanagan first. 
hl^Tl 6 su PP°jt t hls theory includes the ruins of a shelter that may have 
wV large expedition, and an ancient Spanish halberd found in an old grave: 
but no records have ever been discovered. g a * 

east Sr? M?h C Tf e M ° U !F ainS t0 the west ’ and the ^olnmhia Mountains to the 
TnnA r + i hlg \u la ^ eaU : The average elevation of the. Cascades increases from 
6 000 feat along the boundary to about 8,000 feet. Visitors can enjoy the 

Cascades in Manning Provincial Park; outside the park, access is limited The 

2 20 tn e /n f la M T tai f k r nOWn aS the Monashees rises from the platelu 
Monashees is 4 7 OOO^eet al°+h h trench v T he average, elevation of the 

10^000 ?eet! ' alth ° Ugh seVeral P eaks have ^ant glaciers at almost 

. . ? he ^auagan Valley .Is a deep trench that splits the interior plateau. It 

- bl T ed tQ ha l Q origl Pated as a zone of weakness in the earth' S P C rust. 

Constant erosion by water, and by ice in past ages, has impressed a complex net- 

Zh ll SoTS f nt ? th r SOme ° f bhe -in valleys^rHaraeS al 

J\°°° feet ' int ° bhe P lateau * Where ice over-deepened the vallev 
lloors, lie long lakes or lake chains. The larges.t of these is Lake Okanagan’ 7 

which is 69 miles long and over 700 feet deep. The deepest lake is Osoyoot in 
the south of the Valley,, which is 910 feet deep. Y ’ 

The Pleistocene glaciation ended about 10,000 years ago. A verv thick l SVP r 
of ice, probably about 7,000 feet thlek, chiseled the land? As 
left deposits of glacial till to a depth of about 2 to 40 Let, the 
of the receding ice deposited small terraces throughout the Valley These 
terraces are locally called "benches", and allow the planting of clrefuS-spaced 
orchards. Areas are called "Rutland Bench", "West Bench", etc! Care ^ lly - S P aced 

watersTf candot + f Veal the dazzling contrast of the deep sparkling 

I f K k !- 0kanagan t0 the arid mountains.surrounding the valley. Added to 
Nature's beauties are the enchanting evidences of man's handiwork at its best in 
the fringe of green orchards tucked neatly around the lake, wherever the topography 
will permit. The visitor at'first looks for signs of life-giving water beSg^! 7 

(continued) 
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pump ed u.p to the orchards from the deep lake; and only gradually does the truth 
reveal itself— the water flows through flumes from reservoirs in the high and 
distant mountains, what a magnificent conception 1 , to bring last winter's snows 
to life agaxn in the fertile valley. Tablets..at various points in the Okanagan 
honour the engineers who conceived the plan of irrigation, begun almost 60 years 
ago. 


The Ooast and Cascade Mountains form a barrier over which air must pass from 
the Pacific. The Interior therefore lies in a rain-shadow. Precipitation, only 
about 8 inches annually in the south of the vally, increases to 16 inches in the 
north. About one-third of the total rainfall comes during the winter, when there 
is usually an overcast sky. An average of only about 4 inches of rain falls 
during the summer. This is coupled with high temperatures, and makes irrigation 
essential. 

The growing season, in general, lasts from early April till late October, 

Winters are mild, with little zero weather. Although summer days can be intensely 
hot, the air cools quickly after nightfall, and the summer nights are comfortable. 

Spring comes quickly to the valley. A glorious picture is the orchards in bloom, 
clouds of pink and white, while snow still sparkles on the sheltering mountains. 

A delightful harbinger of Spring to the Okanagan is the Western Meadowlark. 

He is a much more friendly and melodious bird than his Eastern relative, and his 
sweet song sounds constantly from fields and gardens. 

There are five main vegetation zones in this area, ranging from the Arid to 
the Alpine, Yellow pine (Pinus Ponderosa) is the climax forest species, and can * 

withstand drought. Douglas Fir is probably the most widely occurring tree in the 
Okanagan, with a wide range of moisture tolerance. There are many colourful 
wildflowers, of which the most appealing may be the Mariposa Lily (Calochortus), 

This grows only on dry, rocky hillsides, and blooms in early summer. Its range 
of colour variation is said to be the widest among all native wildflowers. Many 
of the Mariposa Lilies growing near Kelowna are lavender with dark centre markings 
that form a charming pattern. 

The Okanagan, with a population now close to 100,000, is the most densely 
populated part of the Interior of British Columbia. As rapidly increasing 
population'is forecast, those concerned with preserving the natural beauties of 
the Valley realize that wise planning and strong action are essential in order to 
safeguard our heritage. To support such action, the main cities of the Okanagan 
(Vernon, Kelowna, and Penticton) each have organized a Naturalists Club. The 
Club in Vernon is well-established, having been active for the past 10 years. 

Community interest has been enthusiastic, and plans for the future now include 
support of the Scouts in developing a Nature Sanctuary on a tract of wild land, 80 
acres in all, within a few miles of the city. 

Perhaps not even a brief article on the Okanagan should fail to include 
mention of the fabulous monster of Lake Okanagan. This creature is now generally 
called Ogopogo. Those who enjoy speculating on the existence of mysterious forms 
of life will enjoy the account of Ogopogo in a recent book entitled THE LOCH NESS 
MONSTER by Tim Dinsdale (Routledge .& Kegan Paul, London, 1961). The Author of this 
book, who is famous for his moving picture of the Loch Ness Monster, devotes 12 
pages to well-documented accounts of the sighting of Ogopogo. Even his scholarship 
may not convince everyonei 

(continued) 





References: "The Okanagan Bulletin Area", published by the Province of British 

Columbia Lands Service. Department of Lands and Forests, Victoria, B.C 

’Milestones in Ggopogo Land by C, P. Lyons . 

Available from Mrs. Mary Pope, 285 Kerwood Avenue, 


"The Okanagan Valley", Agricultural Department Circular No. 1+0, 
Published by the Province of British Columbia, Department of 
Agriculture. 

(Editors: Thanks MRS. HAROLD LAMOUREUX in Kelowna, British Columbia ) 
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OWL NESTS 

■ In February, long before other birds begin to nest, the barred owls and 
great homed owls build their stick-nests, sometimes on the wrecked foundation of 
a hawk's or crow's nest, or a hollow tree. Here the two or three dirty white 
eggs were laid, and patiently now, in rain, sleet, snow, or cold weather, the 
parent owls brood them to the moment of hatching. 

March is a trying time for owl eggs. The weather seldom is mild, always 
unpredictable, and the bird cannot leave the eggs very long at a time because 
they actually may freeze. There she sits high in a bare tree-top, shaken in the 
wintry winds of February and March, drooping her big eyelids in the blaze of 
unshadowed sunshine that streams into the bare woods; ignores with dignity the 
ribald crows and jays that may discover her and sit about jeering in the clatter¬ 
ing twigs. She sits. And sits. On soft wings, briefly, she floats off into 
the half light of dusk to catch a mouse or rabbit to eat, and then returns to 
sit all night. Three to four weeks pass, and one day the eggs hatch. 

The down-covered owlets come into a chilly, before-Spring world, but they 
are hardy creatures, though helpless in the nest for a long time. They are 
solemnly alert, and as they grow, they peer into the woods and sky from their 
lofty perch, turn their heads about with naive curiosity to watch the world, and 
devour the food their parents bring them. By the time other birds have begun to 
nest in the leafing April trees, there are young owls flying about in the woods. 
They call with querulous voices in the April night, and, like their parents, 

float on soundless wings in pursuit of food. _ Living Museum, courtesy 

Illinois State Museum. 


\ *\ /f)\ > 
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WATERFOWL QUU 

1. Is popularly known as the "skunkhead coot" ? 

2. The only duck in America with true black plumage ? 

3- Is of the sub-family Erismaturinae, a combination of two Greek words trans¬ 
lated "propped tail" ? 

A. Is commonly known as "whistler" throughout its North American range and 
characterized by a whistling sound made by its wings in fight ? 

(answers page 101 ^ 



THE SUGAR TREE;. 


by Virginia S, Eifert 

Late winter still knows the bite of cold, yet the old snow has a worn-out 
look to it. There is a slight swelling in the maple buds, and in the air there is 
a new scent, almost too faint to be definite, which means Spring. As another 
sign of Spring the sugar maples have been tapped and the clear, live sap runs 
through spiles'driven into the gray trunks, runs into sugar buckets, which may 
have served this purpose year after year. It is sugaring time and the sap 1 is 
running. And if nothing else proclaims the end of winter, this alone'-would be 
sign enough. 

The snow has been trampled where sleds brought empty buckets to the trees 
and took the buckets full of sap.to a shed. Here a smoky fire, in the old 
style which is still held to in many places, boils the sap until it becomes 
syrup and then crystallizes as sugar. The old method is an all-night job, 
ancient in tradition as the Indians themselves, who knew about tree sugar before 
white people came and learned the secret. 

The Indians learned to make maple syrup through the long, laborious method 
which, nevertheless, produced the only sweets they knew. No one knows how they 
learned it, nor what Indian woman first noticed sap dripping from a cut in a 
tree, where a passing brave, perhaps, had marked the trail with his axe. She 
tasted the sap— or more likely it was a child, whose eager, questioning tongue 
licked the sap and found it sweet. Somehow the Indians discovered, that by 
gathering enough sap in buckets made of birch bark and by dropping red-hot stones 
into the bark kettle, the sap would boil down until- syrup formed. All day and 
all night, while birds looked down at the strange procedure.in the forest, and 
the passing foxes, with yellow eyes, paused a moment to see what Man was up to, 
the-thin sap darkened and thickened to sweet syrup. Perhaps one cold night 
before the chilly dawn, an Indian woman put too many hot stones in a kettle of 
syrup 1 and stirred too long, and discovered that the syrup turned to sugar. And 
.that was the first candy the.Indian children had ever known. 

It was Indians who who taught the New Englanders how to make syrup and sugar, 
just as it was they, who taught them the uses of corn and cranberries and codfish; 
and the New Englanders, after their fashion, improved on the methods, by gathering 
sap in more scientific utensils, boiled off the excess water in great kettles, 
or later used modern evaporating vats. But the final result was the same. 

For no matter how modem maple syrup and sugar may become— and in Canada 
today it is a millicn dollar industry—it still is obtained from the sugar maple 
tree that grows in the hilly groves of eastern America. It still is obtained 
only in late winter and early spring, because no matter how much a man may wish 
it otherwise, the sa.p is only to be had at this time of year. 

Last summer's leaves stored their starch in the trunks of the trees; the 
starch turned to sugar and as a sweet sap, it is ready to flow when Spring 
approaches. It is then that the fresh scent of Spring is increased by the smell 
of boiling maple sap in the wintery sugar grove. 

Courtesy Illinois State Museum 

NOTE:....The May 5th. hike t o SPOOKY HOLLOW has been changed to May 12th. 
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NEw BUOKb FOH GLUu MEMBERS 
at the 

HAMILTOM PUnLIC LIdHARY 
by Annie J. Hunt 


There are many titles cn the shelves of the Arts and Science department 
witten by naturalist Ivan T. Sanderson, namely, Animal treasure; Living mammals of 
^he world; Caribbean treasure ; Abominable snowmen ; Animal tales; Follow the whale: 
How to know the A merican mammals ; Living treasure ; and The monkey kingdom . 

His latest work, The continent we live on may now be borrowed. He under¬ 
took in 19^9 to spend a year travelling into the whole of the American continent, 
mostly by means of a station wagon, to gather materia] for a book in which to 
include both pictures and non-technical text concerning its purely natural and 
non-human aspects in terms of ecology. He covered 50,000 miles in all. His book 
presents in vivid narrative form and remarkable photographs, many in colour, 
twenty-one well-arranged chapters, each dealing with one natural province. He 
includes a map of these twenty-one natural provinces, borne of the headings include 
Doorway to North America, The Heartland, Sand dunes and sea gulls, Land of the 
bayous, Flatwoods and Everglades, and The Empire of the cactuses. The 235 beautiful 
illustrations are the contributions of such famous photographers as Andreas 
Feininger, Eliot Porter, Allan Cruickshank and many others. This book furnishes 
a fascinating description of America's heritage of animal and plant life and other 
outdoor wonders. 

Birds of the world , by 0, L. Austin, illustrated by Arthur Singer and edited by 
H.S. Zim, is a comprehensive survey of the 27 orders and 155 families presented in 
order from the more primitive groups to the most specialized. In this spectacular 
volume -the world's birds are described in lively and expert text as to their origin, 
evolution, distribution, life histories, behavior, and their relationships to one 
another and to their environment, all portrayed vividly in superb paintings in color. 
This is a very noteworthy contribution to bird literature by a noted ornithologist 
and a foremost painter of birds. This large, important work gives a most entertain¬ 
ing account of more than 700 birds and would make a popular "gift book" for a 
naturalist. Its excellent index makes it easy to consult. It also has a worthwhile 
bibliography. 


The wonders l see by J.K. Terres, the editor of Audubon magazine offers a 
month-by-month journal of observations on animal, bird and insect life in the United 
States, based on his nature notes. The black and white drawings are by Walter 
Ferguson. 

Readers who enjoyed The gardener's world by J.W. Krutch, will welcome his new 
anthology The world ol animals . It is a treasury of lore, legend and literature by 
great writers and naturalists from the 5th century B.G. to the present, illustrated 
with over 50 drawings, woodcuts, prints and paintings. Each selection is introduced 
with a commentary by the compiler. The authors include Pepys, Melville, Mark Twain, 
Dickens, Colette, Steinbeck, Audubon and Gilbert white. This is a brilliant and 
scholarly collection of splendid reading about animal life. 


Editors: 


(We all agree Annie Hunt does a splendid job keeping us well informed 
with her monthly Nature book reviews_Thanks Annie. 




SPOTLIGHT- 


ON COMING EVENTS 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXTCXXXXXXXXXJOCXXXXraX^ 


Special... MAttCH MONTHLY MEETING 


Special 


Hamilt on N a turalists' Club 
presents 

SEA BIRD SUMMER 


( A film in color , direct from Britain,, features a variety of sea-birds 
set against the background of the cliff-scenery of Pembrokeshire 
and its off-shore islands.) 


"A great effort has been made by your executive to bring this very 
entertaining film for your enjoyment, We, the Editors, sincerely hope 
to see Dale wood A u 'itorium filled with enthusiastic people who will 
appreciate this outstanding nature presentation.' 1 

Ac 

DALEWOOD PU BLIC SCHOOL , 11LC i-AIN ST. jES T 
8 P. M., M OND AY, ?ARCH 12, 19 62 

j'.iMlc? ION . ........ free to members on presentation of membership card 

........ouier 3 ADULTS 75 $ : Students & Children 50$ 

xjcxxx>ocxxxx^cxxx/j<x:x:cxxxxxxxjvXxxAXx^ixx/cxxx5or:cxxxccxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

APRI L MONTH LY MEETING -Monday April 9th. 1962 


Mr ■ A.G, AUSTIN 

from 'Cooler Ont. 

''WILD BIRD! OF ONTARIO 11 . 

Time ; 8:00 p.m. 

Place : Public Library , MacNab St. & Main 




ANS WERS ’to Quiz 

I. Surf Scoter 2, American Scoter 

3- Ruddy Duck A. American Golden-eye 
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SPEUlAL ANNOUNCEMENT '. 


JXUCXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXJCXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXKXXXXXXXXXXXOQQOC^^ 

BECOND INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF NATURE PHOTOGRAPHY 


JUDGES DINNER - MAY 5, 1962 

At one of Hamilton's newest spots for dining - The Directors Room , 
atop the Professional Arts Building . H.N.C. is planning this event 
to honour the Judges of our SECOND INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
NATURE PHOTOGRAPHY - 

Mrs. Janet Goodwin, Toronto 
Mr. Len Thurston, F.P.S.A. Lindsay 
Mr. Adolph Konert, A .P.b.A. Ameni’a , New York 

Guest speaker: JACK CAREY will show his award-winning film 
"MIRACLE OF THE dEES". Members and friends are invited to attend. 


DATE: Saturday, May 5, 1962. 

TIME : Dinner 6:30 p.m. 

PLACE : Professional Arts Building, 

155 James Street South, Hamilton 

TICKETS: $3.25 (includes tax and gratuity). Accommodation 
limited; reserve tickets early from 

Mrs. EDITH L10YD , Convenor, "Judges Dinner" 

47 bond Street North, Hamilton, 
phone Ja. 7-5341. 


xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxooocxxxxxxxxxx 


AUDUoON SCREEN TOUR 


Friday March 23, 1962 .WESTDALE Secondary School.Main St. West 

TINE : 8:15 p.m. 


Bartram Cadbury 


" PASTURES OF THE SEA " 

( Amid rolling waves, clinging mists and splashing spray, puffins and sooty shear¬ 
waters, porposes and harbor seals, jellyfish, razor clams and lobsters live in 
the pastures of the sea. This brilliant and absorbing color film program, 
presented by Bartrarn Cadbury of Farmington, Connecticut, depicts man's 
inestimable resources of the sea.) 
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FIELD EVENTS 


SUNDAY. MARCH 11th, 1962 


EARLY SPRING— NIAGARA RIVER 

( Motor trip for ducks, gulls and early migrants. Dress warmly and bring lunch. ) 

LEASER: Mr. GEORGE McBRIDE (NE 4 -1742) 
TIME : 8:00 a.m. 

PLACE: Main St, and Ottawa St, 


-) B r */ w B -» w (- -) B B o 


SUNDAY. APRIL 1st, 1962 

LONG POINT & TURKEY PUINT JAUNT 

( Motor trip to the.Points for ducks, swans and early migrants* bring a lunch.) 


LEADER: Mr. ROBERT CURRY (LI 5-5557) 
TIME ; 7:30 a.m. 

PLACE: John St. and Main St. 


SUNDAY. APRIL 8th, 1962 * 

OAK ORCHARD Si,AMP 

(Motor trip to Oak Orchard to view spectacular sight of 15,000 to 20,000 
Canada Geese, bring lunch.) 

LEADER : Mr. GEORGE NORTH (JA 2-6082) 
TME: 7:00 a.m. 

vNote : the change in date. PLACE: Main St. and Ottawa St, 


Don't Say That Re Didn't Tell You - about the meeting with Mr, Bob Taylor, Monday 
February 12th proved to be just what we had promised you Thanks to Bob for 
sharing with us (in his charming and humorous way) his excitipg experiences in 
Canada's Northland, The friendly spirit of the Hamilton Nature Club was once 
again reflected in its enthusiastic response to Bob's visit. We were proud of the 
tremendous turnout this evening. During a coffee and donut repast members had a 
chance to meet and chat with Bob and friends. 


•jhhhhhhhhhhhb:- 
RHUS TYPH1NA L . 

.The STAGHORN SUMAC is the only species of RHUS L. to reach tree size in 

Canada, beven other species occur in various parts of the country, but only as 
shrubs. One of the best known members of the genus is the poison ivy, RHUS RADICANS, 


WONDERING ?????? how to spend an enjoyable Victoria weekend Holiday ??????? 
PLAN NOW.HAMILTON NATURALISTS' VICTORIA WEEKEND CAMP at Ryerson 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT'S TRAY 


NORFOLK FIELD NATURALISTS ORGANISE 


CONGRATULATIONS and best wishes to the Members of the newly-formed NORFOLK 
FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB! 

Mr Harry Barrett of P'ort Dover (a Corresponding Member of our Hamilton Club) 
advised us 1 'of the inaugural meeting on February 6 last and modestly stated that he 
was the President-elect. The man responsible for the formation of this group 
was, Mr. Munro Landon of Simcoe, Ontario - a wonderful friend of our Hamilton 
Club. 

The Norfolk Field Naturalists Club plan to meet on the first Thursday of 
each month in the Library of the Simcoe, Ontario, High School, and it is hoped 
that, at some not tbo distant date, the Hamilton Naturalists will be able to 
organize a group to attend one of their meetings. 

In the interim- we pledge our support of this enthusiastic group and trust 
that our respective Clubs will be able to co-operate fully in the Conservation of 
the natural resources of Norfolk County in which our Spooky Hollow Sanctuary is 
situated. 

we have asked Mr, Barrett to notify us of the fees for his Club, should any 
of our Members wish to affiliate, when this information is forthcoming, the 
schedule will be printed in the ./00D LUCK. 




ATTENTIO N! 


ATTENTION! 


The Federation of Ontario Naturalists announces in its February News that by 
popular demand, the TV Programme " LAST SUMMER 11 .is to be repeated. The co- , 
ordinator is Dr. William Gunn, and many people who were fortunate enough' to see 
it are eagerly looking forward to this repeat showing. 

This will take place on " Junior Magazine" on . 

EASTER SUNDAY 
April 22nd, 1962 
2 p.m. - 3 p.m. E.S.T. 

The F.O.N. states that if you have a cat, your cat will enjoy it too. 


-XSBBBBBWWBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBB!- 
VICTORIA iJEEKEND CAMP - 1962 


Plan now to attend the Victoria weekend Camp this year at Ryerson Summer Camp a 
short distance from Spooky Hollow Sanctuary near Normandale, Ontario, only 
fifty miles from Hamilton. The dates are May 18-21, 1962. Complete data and 
application blank will accompany the April issue of the WOOD DUCK. 
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JUNI Oil CLUB NEWS 


EXECUTIVE ' 

Advisor - Dr. Douglas Davies 
President - Bill Tilbury 
Vice-President - Nan Coolsma 
Secretary - Mike Ardeline 
Vice-Secretary - Bill Smith 
RecdrdS Secretary - Fred Selman 
' Study'-Abee Director - Alfred Senior 
Representatives for those 
under 14 years: Sylvia Idema 

Gordon Commodore 


JA9-5130 

LI5-3364 

JA9-6290 

LI9-8419 

JA9-5266 

JA9-2739 

LI9-3977 

FU3-6411 

JA7-6213 






BUNG YOUR FRIENDS 

Boys and girls are welcome to bring their friends to meetings 
and hikes. We are happy to have visitors. If they wish to join 
after seeing what fun we have, membership is only $1.00 a year and 
includes all meetings and hikes as well as a year's subscription to 


"The Wood Duck". 


From Anne and Lily- 

JUNIORS- Let's make March a special month for 
the Junior Club. Let.Vs make it a Brlnp; Alon R A Friend Jjg 11 ' 

someone who doesn't know about our Club all about it , about you.. 
hikes and meetings,- Show them your "Wood Duck . Bring them with 
you to the next meeting or the next hike. Perhaps you could give a 
talk to your class at school or write a story about the Club. Don t 
forget - March is Brlnp; Along A F riend Month . 

•)H' -iHHHH! 


MTdTAKF TN WINNER IN 1961 BIRD OBSERVING , 

Last month Mike Ardeline was listed as placing thir< ? ° 0rn " 

petition for the Ross. Thompson Trophj . Actually he was the winner 
among bird observers 14 years old and under with the fine total of 
214 species for the year. 



FUTILE JUNIOR CLUB EVENTS 


~ ^- n Y.W.C.A. (Lain St. between the Library and Jaraes St.) 


Saturday>Larch :3,1962 
7i30 p,m. 

Y.W.C.A. , Loom E 

Mr. Eri c Bishop , a specialist in medical health will 
present an illustrated talk called " A Trip uo the Victoria 
Nile . He has spent considerable time in East Africa and has 
many coloured pictures of animals. Come to this meeting and 
bring your friends. 


Saturday, March 17 
7s30 p.m. 

Y.W.C.A. , Boom E 

This is an evening to compare notes about first bird 
migrants. We may have something in the way of slides of 
animals in addition. 


HIKE 

Saturday, March 24 

9:00 a.m. to noon 

Mr. Jim Dowall (JA9-9109) 

lead a, hike along the south shore of the marsh 
and possibly , by car, along the York Road. A chance to 
see gulls and. newly arrived ducks! 

Meet at KingSt. and University Avenue 
'.Tear warm, waterproof footwear. 

PARENTS WITH CARS WELCOME i 


Animals in Dundas Marsh 

Did you know that some.people living here in Hamilton find It 
hard to believe that they could see deer in the Dundas Marsh? How¬ 
ever, we know that deer are not the only wild animals to be found there 
We wonder if some Junior Club member who is familiar with the wild¬ 
life in the Marsh could tell us about the wild animals that live today 
in the Marsh ; about their habits and especially,how and where to 
look for them. 
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W RITE_BT0RI ES_F0R_THE_JUNIOR CLUB_NEWS 

Each girl and boy must have a pet or hobby about which he could 
write - or some soecial trip or hike. Tell the other members about 
it. Bring your article to the next meeting 1 No matter how short or 
rough, as long as it can be read, we shall edit and print it. 

Have your own story in "The hood Duck" 


Here is just what vie mean 


A DAY WITH BILL SMITH 


by Gordon Commodore 


On January 21st.,1962, Bill Smith with four other bird watchers 
set out for the High Level Bridge along the T. H.& B. Railroad tracks. 
Along the tracks we sited an immature Red Tailed Hawk, 15 to 20 Gold¬ 
finches and further on Slate-Coloured Juncos crossing the tracks. 

When .we arrived at the High Level Bridge therewas nothing there. 

We then headed out the railroad tracks towa.rd Dundas where we saw 
another Hawk and then a Sparrow Hawk, After walking along the tracks 
for about half an hour, we climbed a fence and went down into the woods 
in hope of finding a Great Horned Owl, but we were out of luck and the 
owl was not there. On the other side of a ploughed field we found 
a Pine Grosbeak sitting in a tree. Much later we spotted more Juncos 
and another Red Tail. 

It wes very nice to meet hr, Eric Bastin who helped us scare up 
some Long-Eared Owls after we had our lunch. We then headed for Dundas 
where we heard and saw a pileated Woodpecker. Shortly after T. 

Boleantu saw a small rodent running through the grass and Bill Smith 
nearly stepped on it while trying to catch it. I put it on my hand 
where we had a close look at it. 

Dundas dump was still burning strongly as it had been doing for 
a week now. There we saw Red Wings, Rustys and Cowbirds. Into Dundas 
we went up Spencer Greek, breaking the ice as we went. When vie went 
to the President's house, we saw an Evening Grosbeak at the feeder. 

Up and down hills and through woods we tramped looking for birds 
and other nature activities. In one re.vine we found 2 Tufted Titmouse, 
a Golden Crowned Kinglet and some Cardinals. By this time it was 
about five o'clock and one of the boys had to be home by six, so we 
headed for the nearest bus stop which was about 2 miles away. Dave 
Calligan, T. Boleatu, Ron Gibson, Bill Smith and myself had a wonder¬ 
ful day. 






HAMILTON NATURALISTS' CLUB 

Presents 

SEA BIRD SUMMER 



This fine film, direct from Britain, features a variety of sea-birds 
set against the background of the fine cliff-scenery of Pembrokeshire 
and its off-shore islands. On the cliffs there are the Guillemots, 
Razorbills and the inimitable Puffins; Buzzards, Ravens and the 
cliff-nesting Herons. On Skokholm the Gulls, Shearwaters and Storm- 
.Petrels, with an exciting sequence of birds being ringed at night by 
the light of paraffin lamps. 

Skomer and the amazing Grassholm gannetry, with over 10,000 
pairs of these huge goose-like birds nesting side by side, are also 
featured, with a remarkable sequence of the rare and beautiful 
Chough. Numerous other birds together with the seals, voles, mice 
and the enchanting flowers of the Pembrokeshire coast make up this 
outstanding film. 

Commentary by James Fisher In Color 

SHOWING SOON LOCALLY 

AT 

DALEWOOD PUBLIC SCHOOL, 1150 MAIN ST. WEST 
8 P.M., MONDAY, MARCH 12, 1962 


ADMISSION: Adults .75<|:; Students & Children .50(j; 

Information: E. O. N. Edwards Gardens, Don Mills, Ontario. 





